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traduced and reproached him, he was forced, with somewhat ob-
noxious frequency, to put them in mind of the great services he had
performed, and ask those who were offended with him whether they
were weary with receiving benefits often from the same person, so
rendering himself more odious. And he yet more provoked the people
by building a temple to Diana with the epithet of Aristobule, or
Diana of Best Counsel; intimating thereby, that he had given the
best counsel, not only to the Athenians, but to all Greece. He built
this temple near his own house, in the district called Melite, where
now the public officers carry out the bodies of such as are executed,
and throw the halters and clothes of those that are strangled or other-
wise put to death. There is to this day a small figure of Themistocles
in the temple of Diana of Best Counsel, which represents him to be
a person not only of a noble mind, but also of a most heroic aspect,
At length the Athenians banished him, making use of the ostracism
to humble his eminence and authority, as they ordinarily did with all
whom they thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, dispropor-
tionable to the equality thought requisite in a popular government.
For the ostracism was instituted, not so much to punish the offender,
as to mitigate and pacify the violence of the envious, who delighted
to humble eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgrace upon them,
might vent some part of their rancor.
Themistocles being banished from Athens, while he stayed at Argos
the detection of Pausanias happened, which gave such advantage to
his enemies, that Leobotes of Agraule, son of Alcrnseon, indicted him
of treason, the Spartans supporting him in the accusation.
When Pausanias went about this treasonable design, he concealed
it at first from Themistocles, though he were his intimate friend; but
when he saw him expelled out of the commonwealth, and how impa-
tiently he took his banishment, he ventured to communicate it to him,
and desired his assistance, showing him the king of Persia's letters,
and exasperating him against the Greeks, as a villainous, ungrateful
people. However, Themistocles immediately rejected the proposals of
Pausanias, and wholly refused to be a party in the enterprise, though
he never revealed his communications, nor disclosed the conspiracy
to any man, either hoping that Pausanias would desist from his inten-
tions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an attempt after such
chimerical objects would be discovered by other means.
After that Pausanias was put to death, letters and writings being
found concerning this matter, which rendered Themistocles suspected,
the Lacedaemonians were clamorous against him, and his enemies
among the Athenians accused him; when, being absent from Athens,
he made his defense by letters, especially against the points that had
been previously alleged against him. In answer to the malicious de-
tractions of his enemies, he merely wrote to the citizens, urging that